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the journey ceases. Mizpeh, Gideon, Bethel, Shiloh, Gerizim and Ebal, Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, the Horns of Hattin, are on the line of march. 

As our travellers pursue their way, or rest at evening in their tent, they dis- 
cuss the scenes thro' which they pass, the ruins of ancient cities, the natural 
phenomena, the flora and fauna, the customs and habits of the people. It is this 
discussion that the reader has, and a motion and reality is imparted to the work 
which no other form of composition could so well afford. 

The central idea of these volumes is well expressed in their title, " The Land 
and the Book," the Land of all lands in its bearing upon the Book of all books. 
Says the writer, " The Land and the Book constitute the all-perfect text of the 
Word of God, and can best be studied together. To read the one in the light of 
the other has been the privilege of the author for more than forty years and the 
governing purpose in publishing is to furnish additional facilities for this delight- 
ful study to those who have not been thus favored." 

The printer and the engraver have performed their part well. The clean 
typography and heavy, toned paper, make perusal delightful, and the illustrations 
with which both volumes are thickly strewn, are all that could be desired. The 
work, in its matter and manner, is well worthy the high esteem it has already 
won. 



THE SCRIPTURAL IDEA OF MAN.* 



The six lectures of which this book consists were delivered by Dr. Hopkins 
before the theological students of Princeton. Being gotten up, therefore, for 
auditors rather than for readers, they might be expected to have the merits and 
defects of discourse. It will not surprise us if smoothness is sacrificed to force of 
expression. For example, there is more force than elegance in the following sen- 
tence, which occurs in the fifth lecture : " Our Savior called men serpents and 
vipers ; an apostle said : Beware of dogs ; and if we may believe men as they 
sometimes speak of each other, they are dogs, and puppies and asses, and even 
skunks." In a book of this character, however, literary elegance is a secondary 
consideration. Perspicuity is the prime prerequisite. Terms must be used with- 
out ambiguity. This it seems to me is pre-eminently the case in whatever book 
Dr. Hopkins produces. He is careful to know what his terms really mean, and 
he is strict in his adherence to their true signification. Take, for instance, the 
word right, which has been involved in so much obscurity by many able intellects, 
but which the fourth lecture — on the moral nature— so deftly lifts out of the mire 
of metaphysical profundity, and places in its true common sense relationship. 

" Bight," he says, " pertains to actions and to conduct. As thus used, the 
word right has two senses. In the one it means conducive to the end in view, 
whether that be good or bad. In the other it means morally right. In the first 
sense the word indicates a quality inherent in the thing to which it is applied, as 
the right road, the right rule. The road, the rule, the act, the conduct, is condu- 
cive to the end in view. In the second sense the word is wholly figurative, and 
does not express a quality in the thing to which it is applied. This we see the 
moment we analyze our thought, and yet there has been a general and most mis- 
leading impression that acts and conduct have inherent in themselves a moral 
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quality. But evidently there is no more a moral quality in what is called a moral 
act than there is a criminal quality in what is called a criminal court, or a joyful 
quality in what is called a joyful occasion. The morality, the criminality, the 
joyfulness, can be only in persons. Hence, while the meaning of the word right, 
in its first sense, expresses the quality of an act as conducive to an end to which 
we look forward, its meaning in the second sense is expressive, not of any quality 
in the act itself, but of the source of the act to which we look back." What a 
relief to the practical mind to learn that he need not dive into the depths of the 
pure intellect for an elucidation of the idea of right, the most important of all our 
ideas for time and for eternity. The way-faring man, though a fool, need not 
err therein ; since he has but to know himself as having ends in view, and as being 
under obligation to conform his conduct to these ends, so that the highest of them 
will be most perfectly realized. Under the clear-headed guidance of Dr. Hopkins, 
we learn something that is well defined and practicable. 

But what is the Scriptural Idea of Man ? We are told at the outset of the 
first lecture. " So God created man in his own image, dn the image of God created 
He him." Gen. i., 27. It follows, then, that, as man came from the creative 
hand of God, he and God are alike ; so that, when a study of man's nature reveals 
to you what is in him, it makes known to you at the same time what is in God 
himself, inasmuch as God created man in his own image. This likeness to God 
is brought out in the second lecture. It also in the main lays out the ground for 
the following three lectures in this way. Certain characteristics inhere in man 
which are not to be found in any thing which had previously been made by God. 
It is in these respects that he is in the image of God. In general terms, what are 
the characteristics which distinguish man from the creation which preceded him ? 
They are reason, feeling, will, causative power, and obligation. " These differences 
[between man and the creatures below him] are found mainly, first, in the intel- 
lect of man, regarded as rational ; second, in his moral and spiritual nature ; and 
third, in his freedom, including the great fact that man is, and the brute is not, a 
proper and responsible cause. * * So long, therefore, as man continues to be 
rational, moral, and free, and hence capable of knowing God, he will be in his 
image; and when he ceases to be rational, moral and free, he will be no longer man." 

The first lecture dwells upon creation, especially as distinguished from evolu- 
tion. Here comes in the great law of the conditioning and the conditioned. 
According to it one advance after another is accomplished in the works of God by 
"a process of building from without, in which that which is below is a condition, 
but not a cause of that which is above. 1 ' 

The last lecture considers man in his present state, as sinful and corrupt, 
still retaining " the image of God in his natural attributes, so far that God is his 
Father and yearns over him," but having " lost the moral image of God." It 
shows us how that moral image is restored in the man Christ Jesus, and in the 
regenerate humanity of which he is the head. 

The book is replete with suggestiveness. It ought to be particularly valuable 
to ministers, as its scriptural allusions and quotations will afford him texts and 
hints at fruitful plans of sermons. It will also, as it seems to me, be exceedingly 
helpful towards the formation of a right system of psychology. Moreover, it is 
pleasant reading. One is not caught at every few pages in a quagmire of meta- 
physical uncertainties and ambiguities. In short, it is just what might be 
expected from Dr. Hopkins. J. W. P. 



